IS                RELIGION   OF AN  INDIAN  PROVINCE.        [CHA*. L,

ing his personality.    Tree-worship has a wide range.    A tree
is first reverenced, as a thing to he feared, having sentient
existence   and   mysterious   potency,   as   proved   hy   waving
branches and weird sounds*    Next, fruitful trees are honoured
for yielding good fruits, which are bestowed yearly in more
or less quantity according to some hidden, caprice that may
possibly be propitiated;   then a particular  species   becomes
sacred to a well-known god; or a great solitary trunk becomes
the abode of a nameless impalpable spirit; or a dark grove or
thicket may be his habitation.    Soon this is perceived to be
ground sacred to one of the acknowledged Hindu deities, with
recognised titles and attributes ; either by having got woven
into some myth or local legend, or because some pious person
sets up a temple therein, or because an anchorite fixes his
hermitage there and devotes himself to a pai-ticular divinity.
There are several thickets and clumps of trees in Berar, from
which no stick is ever cut, nor even the dead wood picked up,
though firewood is scarce and timber valuable.    A temple or
shrine will iisually be found among the trees; but the sanctity of
the spot does not necessarily derive from the building, the
converse is more likely to be the case ; and I conjecture that
these diTn and dusky retreats have usually been at first conse-
crated to the gods by some alarming accident or apparition
which betokened the presence of a deity.

It does not seem hard to trace up thus in India, from the
root of primitive tree-worship, the growth and ramification of
the innumerable customs which, in - the East, as once in
England, ascribe essential virtues to certain trees in matters of
ritual use and magic practice* In Berar different families are
said to pay exclusive honour to certain kinds of trees; the rod
of a special wood still divines water, and witches are scourged
with switches of the castor-oil plant, which possesses sovereign
virtue in the exorcising and dislodging of the evil power. It
has been said that the English held hazelwood to be of specific
efficacy in both cases, for detecting water and witches; ^hile the
Maypole and the mistletoe are supposed tobe relics of earlyKeltic
tree-worship. But in England the pedigree of these customs
is dim, dubious, and disputable; the Church, has for ages